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, pui monopaf^lertds good practicg and aqpd re Jearch in offiringiconstrugtive guideline 
which practiUonett can^^ inta^aUM; in their' schools. In the authora' ^iaw, the 

"what-' of improvid student integration is gmund^.ia six i and 13,*'climate'' 

dharacteristica thdt :r^ifear^^ can be alter|d by practitiontyrs/T^ authors suggest 

specific schdol activities ttilt can positive^ aflfect thferpfadaces and diarteter^flcs, and offer a 
nine-step process tor putting these activiti^ into Ri^Gtice. ^-i- \ ' ^ - 

. The usefijlness bf this monograph lies^niainjy in ii^hpt-^comrobh Mmmo^se^^e Although . 
many practitiohers ntught^alrey ^ know intuiti\pWmuch what iMoht^ned here, thg monograph 
cgn serve to reinforce their i^erstandkigs pr^d commita^m^fo better integraled schoQls. 

^ Vgifferent readers "^^flnd one or another asp^t of the authOT'^^afgunieirts rtore ortess per-*^ 
suHlfver^peri^ihg upon their previous ex^rience and Jocal school si^^om They may also find 
that chanflng some variables related to school integration presents piore of a challeMe than does 
changine^t^rs. V < . ■ f . ■ 

Althpugh the monograph, is bbUi Qpnst|tittive usefiil, the ttiou^tful reader will want to 
careftiliy^^n^er certdn points the. authpii hayrfioade. M shdjild:^ bortp in mind that the results 
of the authors' study are based on correlational andysisi Althou^ hi^lj^ li^ificant correlations 
between the scfeol practices/climati ch^racteriitics TO^ntified by thfe"^ authors and student 
integration were founds the reader i^ust be cautioned tfiat CDrrelation does not prove causally. 
Further, the authors' 'p^posals hmge iri targe part upon their identifid^^^ of school factors 
^desipiated as ''i[t§mbl|,'' that is, withip th^conTOl ofJocarschDOl^authorities. They suggest that 
the most effecti ye avenge for local schlpol tfu^orities in improving student integration is to concen-^ 
trate effbrts and ftindp^on these alterable elements and to avoid inYp^me^lt^vU^eleme^t^ that are 
beyond their coittroi. ^ ' -A " Sr' " T 

ciearly.^e authorr are)optim^stic about the foture of desegregation in AmWcan high schools. 
They sincerely belieyfe that no school desegregation effort can be successful without the involve- 
, ment of local schoolpjbrsorftiei ^nd without this involvement* no action of the courts, the school 
board, and the central/administration oan prevail. Itis refreshing both to see copfldence expressed 
in the efficacy of local school efforts and to encounter some past-due practical information being ' 
madetaVailable. |, • ; ^ ■ ^ 

J - . . . ■ ' r 

V/iih regard to the six school practice's that are^discussed, the first practice, racial mixing, is 
extl-emely important, particularly since the authors recogiize and control for the possibility of re- 
segregation withiri dese^egated scKtoIs (which can midercut the very intent of desegregation). 
^actalmixiTTps some^^ under the'c^nrfol 6^ rl^zlficulturalexpMuriW 

prograrns is also important, hot only to integration, tut also to education in general I believe that 
stqffT nfocleis, on the other hand, is of lesser importance than the authors accord it, because staff 
i«ake-up and interpersonal tahavior are frequendy beyond the corttrol of a particular school. The 
presence or absence of staff models should not be. in my opinion, a precondition for student inte-^ 
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gration. Security is anlmpoitMt ps^hdogcal isiUe,but it m 

unalterably giviit the history of si^egation andUracist socialization ttikt hi^ school studente \ ■ 
genirally bring Wim them. This Is probably why turmoil and conflict are found most frequently 
when desigregati<& occurs at the high school level, and it underscores the importance of early 
desegregation. Stqff support for integration, although a si^ificant factor, is also likely to be either 
presirit or absent ^eh desegregation occurs,' and it thus may also be unalterable. Finally, mcial 
fairness as perceive by studentsv whi le a nice notion^ may be approached but never reached, md 
even if reached, may never be perceived. The absence of a sense of being discriminated against . 
may b€t a better way of pres^ting tftis idea. ' " ; \ 

' . . i ' - ' ■ ' . . , ■ . . , . " ' . \ / ^ . . ^ . \ ' \ . ' " 

The 13 school ctimate' characteristics,' also cMducive to school integration (regardless of the 
racial or national oripn minority cdmpositionpf the student body), may perhaps be more readily 
manipulated. Such notions as, involvement^ expressiveness,vgoal direction,>order, challenge, 
influence diltri^tion, and-sense of community are essential tosm^ gqod school and are precondi- 
tions for a positWrleaming orientation, * . . . 

4n my opinion, some of the authprs' ''alterable'' factors may, in fact, be unalterable, and some of 
the authors' ''unalterable^ fectoii might be alterable on a systemwide basis. Although I fear that 
e are rriore -unalterables'' for children desegregated for the first time during the high school 
ears; the st eps knd concerns outlined here have increasing promise for junior high and senior high 
school integration. ^ , - . ' 

The*nine-step integration improvement process presented*^ the authors is a useful outline for 
the implementation of change, although I believe it falls short on the potential problems in terms of . ' 
predispositions and organirationaL structures thafcwould inhibit the quest for change. It also fails to ^ 
: address the issues of Informed consent an*^^ aroblems of voluntary participation in surveys . ^ 
^ Readers must keep in mind fhateach school district is a unique environment in which the six school 
practices and 13 schwl climate characteristics interact differently. Readers wishing to use the 
nine4tep process outHned in this monograph must remember that they must apply the information 
gathered to their un^ke school setting. ' * . 

It was my overriding intention to be constructive in pointing out problems that I have^ with this 

monograph. And despite my somewhat negative tone, I firmly believe that this monograph, as is, is 

^ a very important document of mimediate practical use to the field. Readers wishing to pursue issues 

raised in this mono^aph in mrther detail should refer to the report on which the monograph is 

' based, which coatains the full research study, its technical appendixes, and a fuller description of 

the improvement guidelines for practitioners. Thi|f eport can be obtained by writing directly^o Dr. 

William J, Genova or Dr. Herbert J. Walberg, TDR Associates, Inc., 385 ElUot Street, Newtdn, 

^Massachusetts 02 164, or by calHog (617) 969-065 1. . ■ ' * 

^ V ■ ^ ^ ■ ^ 

^ - Dr. Bruce R= Hare 

' University of Illinois at Urbana Champaign 
^ ^ Urbana, Illinois 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



Dese^igated urbarfhigh schools vaiy considerably in the extent and quality of relatibns among 
students of different races and national origin backgrounds. In some schools, race andT national 
origin diverse students interact freely and openly with one another in friendly anB supportive ways; 
in other schqols, they tend to iavoid one another, and whfen they do interapti their contact often i% 
unfriendljt hostile* or even violent Such differences are difflculfto explain. As Nancy St. John 
stated in 1973: . • • . ^ 

• * - ' . ■ ". ■ ■ ■ * . ^ 

* , .\ research on racial attitudes and behavior in schools indicates that de^egregatiort ■! 
^sometimes reduces prejudice and prqirwtes interracial friendship and sometimes promotes, ' 
instead, stereptypihg and interracial cleavage and conflict. An outcome so variable must be 
afferad by ^circurnstanges other than the mere ^f 

What are some of those ''other circurastanGes?'' And once identifled, which ones can schools 
' manipulate inVordar Jo reduce prejudl^e^n . * 

Some factp^^^^^s^ t^'^ect racial atti,tudes and behavior in schools are tied to home, 
xneighborhoM, tod ebmmjmi^ For example, family socioeconomic status and prior 

interracial ^periehces^ave bien found to be related to students' racial attitudes and behavior 
However, since these factpmare beyond a schoprs control, for the purpose of^his discussion they 
are temed '^alterablef ' S^nlil^ly, student-teacher ratios, student racial percentages, and school 
* budgets usually are bey^ra the control of urban desegregated schools, since typically they are 
determined by court order or^ the district administration. These factoid are "^Iso termed 
"unalterable/' - - ' 

Ifi pontrast, most schools do have controhover the use of multicultural curriculum^ internal 
groupinp of students, aaid fair and equitable treatment of students regardless of race of gnational 
ori^n. The^e-ftQtors are thus termed ''alteraBle" characteristics of desepfegated schools, and if is 
these characteristics that are the fwus of this monograph.^ ^ * 

The specific purpose^f this monograplt; then, is to identify alterable claracteristics of urban 
desegregated h|gh schools tfiat ^e related to student inte^atidn. Student integration's defirted here 
as the extent to w^ch students of different rape and national origin backgrounds know and get 
along with each other. More precisely, sUident integration consists Oft ( 1 ) thS extent to which 
students ai^ correctly infcrmed about signincant aspects of people of other race and national origin 
groups; (2) the extent to which students have positive feelinp toward interracial association; and 
(3) the extent to whiqh students report positive inten^acial aaso 

The res^earcli on whxch^this mqno^aphTs^ 
staff modeling, security, staff support for intepation, multicultural exposure, and racial fairness) 
and 1 3 sch^lclimate characteristics(involvement, accessibilitor^^ receptivity, learning orienta= 
tibn, sense of community, dealing with problems, equal treatnrerit, grouping, expressiveness, goal 
direction, influence distribution, options, order, and challenge) aS sources of school integratiofi. 




These practipes and characteristics are aiscusied in chapter 2 of this monograph. Chaptef 2 also* 
offers a nine-step pro4ess for those interested in improving high schTOl intepation- This process 

^ involves: (1) taking the irtitiative; (2) fbnning a representative school improvement teai^; (3) 
developing a team work plan; (4) setting a clear purpose; (5) collecting assessment data; (6) 
analyzing and interpreting assessment results; (7) dejeloping a school Improvement plan; (8) 
implementing Uie school' improvement plan; and (ft) evaluating the impact of the effort on*the 

' ^ school. Chapter 3 of this monograph presents some background data on the research study from 
which the school practices and climate characteristics were developed and on which the suggested 
improvement process is based. 
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This cH^ter begins with a discussion otsix school practices as factors relafed to student 
integration. Thfese school practices have been derived from existing research, where they were 
identiQed as alterable factors related to positive race relations: The appendix lists the sources of 
evidence for the gffactiviness of tlwse practices. The extent and qualify of student integration also 
appear to be related to the general "climate".of a school^ The concept of school clipiate, often 
used by educators, is defined in this^hapter as 1 3 speciflc aspects of a schML The sji 1 3 ^'school 
climate characteristics'' have been derived from studies of differenttypes of organizations and then^ 
adapted to the school environment^ 

The school integration practicesOTd school climate characteristics, all of which are significantly 
related to student inteyation, are arterable; that is, they are under the control of school to improve 
and maintain at high, positive levels. The ma^itude of their association with positive student 
attitudes and behaviors varies, suggesting that efforts in some will have greater effedt than in others, 

* The (^apteralso include^ a nine-step, process guide to putting these activities into practice in a 
school The process, a*s described here, is carried out by a studeht-staff-parent team that works in 
copcert with the school administration ^nd with established student, teacher, and parent 
organizations. These procedures pl^ce the locus of change for improved integration within a* ^ 
school, and sp^fcify thejiature m support and resources necessary.^ The limiting aonditions are the 
degree of concern and interest by the schools in improving student integration and school climate, 
and the readiness of school people to invest the time and efTort that is required to make these 
improvements. ' ^ - ' ^ . 
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SCHOOL INtEGRATION PRACTICES 



Racial Mixing: The ixtent tg which itudents of difrerent raQial and national or^in minprjjy 
^oupilTis^ciateTrntirning^ ~ 

Allport ( 1954) dehionstratgd that contact between racial groups leads to reduced^^prejudice if ^ 
such contact is prolonged, is between equals in the pursuit of common goals, and is sanctioned by 
those in authority, SinceJ 954, others have.also demonstrated that racial mixing promotes positive 
interracial attitudes and b^hayiors, aridln some cases, promotes improved student achievement J 
Scho ols^ can estab lish or'^mai ntain constructive racia l mixing through th e use of cooperative 
learning teams,^ Successful approaches each contain the essential elements of miTliilicrar 
cooperative learning teams interacting for an extended period (at If ast 6 weeks) on learning/tasks, 
with rewards being given to team members for their group product. 





Jjr, - . a ■ w ^ , . ; ..... 

Interracial association and acceptance have, been dbscrv^ed Jess systematically for decades in' 
athlete teams, in s&^al and recreational, activities, and in ftcially mixed one-to-one activities 
Coc^perative leamftig teams and these bther'activdties that promote student integration all Share the 
characteristics r;efl|rred to by^Allport, Th^y aftd structure interdependencies among students from 
various race ;^d national ofigin^ minority groups/ahd they feature cooperative group rewards. 
Thus, studente share in task-oriented efforts on eqyal-opportiimty terms-and they acquire informa- 
tion that enables them to individudize rather than stereotype. " ^ . ' - 

Simply desep'egating schMls and classrooms does not in itself create such interracial depen- 
dehcie^ arid shared rewards, flut creating learning teams that are mixed by race, nationarprigrn, 
sex, arid varyingjchievement levels, 'and Qiatincoi^rate constructive cboperation, does promote 
student inte^^on. ! ^ ^ ^ - , ' . 

^^eial Fairness: The extent'to which students perQiive that people of different racj^ and 
-national origin' ininort^; p'oups are tre^^^^ 

•Most students enter school with the expectation, derived from and reinforced by their parents, 
that yiey will be subject to a uniform application of school rifles and discipline regardless of their 
race or national origin^ackgrounds. There are, no doubt, many instances where sugh e?ipecta= 
tions are reasonably met. ^ ^ , - . 

However, in many urban dese^egated secondary schools, minority students, as well ^s disad-: 
vantaged white students, are qverrepresjented in lower achieving and lower status '^'tracks," are 
''disciplined" more, haveliigher suspension rates, receive less positive reinforcement, receive 
lower average course grades, and are steered into less promising futures by giSdance pei^onneJ,® 
The results in. these situations are student and parent confusion, anger, hostility, and alienation, 
which eventually worsen as students who act out their frustrations are pushed, farther to the 
"bottom" of a schoorsifiany ladders. ^ ^ , 

Indeed, studerits- perceptions of racial fairness are strongly associated witli positive attitudes 
and behaviori toward other race and natiorigl origin minority groups. A sclfool can gauge the extent 
of racial fairness ^ Mamining the.distribution of.students of varying race and national wigin 
minority groups accorSing to: (1) course grades, (2) disciplinary action, (3) service By guidahcr 
peTSonnetr('4^ types (and smtus');of^o^ams^e^olledin; an^(^ f acti vi ti^s: t 

. if the percentage of students in each of these cafegories is widely disproportionate to their percent 
distribution by race and national origin minoriiy groups in the school, it is hard to imagine that 
raci^faimess prevail^^ ^ ' , 

If racial unfairness prevails, and if b^her ley^ls^of fairness are desired, the teachers and 
administrators of ^e school must ptace'a hi^ value bn improving the situatipn, be trained in the 
skills and un der stand ing s required to bring about im^pr ov emen t, and, support an org anisat ion and 
reward structure that reinforces racially fair practices. If constructive 0enge iITo'ocGiorrrimpf5V5d 
racial fairness miist be treated as one,part of a total school improvement strategy, consisting of 
several mutually reinforcing components. For example, the effective use of cooperative learning 
teams will contribute to impfoved racial fairness By giving equal opportunity, equal status, and;, 
equal rewards to each team member: Providing integrated staff modeling, school securityVand; 



equitable discipline will also contributt to improved, racial fairness. Thus J a school must nqt 
attempt simply to improve racial fairness,, but to include it as a part of a multiple-component 
approach to school improvement. , 

Staff Support for Integration: The extent to which studente perceive that their teachers and 

.administrators promote supportive interracial association, 
and acknowledge and deal efTectively with race and national 
origin minority^frerences. 

Support for, neutrality toward, or opposition to desegregation and integration is demonstrated to 
students repeatedly by what the school staff say and do on a day-to-day basis. Support, neutrality, 
or opposition is also demonstrated by the board of education, parents, and the surrounding 
community. The positions taken by these various groups are mutually innuential, and may form a 
chain of reactions frorn the "top-' down. * , , 

The extent and quality of student integration depends, in part, on elear pdlicy in support or 
peaceful school desegregation from boards of educatiOT, superintendents^ and principals' ^ Top- 
level support for desegregation assures that staff will be backed up whenTaced with resistance or 
conflict. To{>level support is also required for the allocation of resoiirces necessary to promote 
student integration. There is also some evidence that broad-based involvement of staff and coni= 
munity in the planning of desegregation and integration practides is required 

Principais'.attitudes and efficacy seem especially critical as models for supportive teacher 
attitudes and efficacy. ''^ In newly desegregated schools, many white teaphers tend to be over- 
wfielmbd by race and national origin differences, soci^conomic differences, and disparities 
between the achievement levels of minority and middle-class white students. In this situation, it is 
critical that the principal: 

• Clearly establish and communicate acceptance of desegregation; 

• Set student integr^^tion as a high priority goal; and 

• Translate that support into effective school programs. 

A program that will proinofe student intepation must have several coordinated thrusts that are 
deliberately planned, monitored, and altered as the situation demands Teachers, upon whom 
the burden of carrying out specific activities of the program components falls, typically require 
inservice training to accomplish-these tasks effectively^^ Because minority and white teachers 
alike tend to favor white middle-class students in classroom questioning and reinforcement 
practices,''^ one of the more difficult tasks is for teachers to give equal, positive reinforcement to 
minority students. . 

Continuous, visible support and guidance for the activities in a student integration program' are 
required of the principal iPthe effort is to be successfulJ^ Tumage advocates a school improve^ 
ment role for the principal that includes training and skills in human relations, group process, and 
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organizational dynamicsJ^. Her research reveals that etTective principals pertbrming a change 
agent role require power status, derived From either court order or the district administration. 



Security: The extent to which students feel safe in and around the school in their associations 
^ with students of difTerenf race and national origin minority backgrounds. 

The principars role appears also to be critical in establishing security, denned here as safety 
from harassment, threats, theft, or bodily harm. Students who report feeling safe in their 
associations with students of varying race and national origin minority backgrounds also show 
more positive interracial attitudes and behaviors than do students who report feeling unsafe, 
Accprding to a major congressional study, student crime and disruption are more likely to occur in 
large urban secondary schools, especially those in cides and neighborhoods having high crime 
rates J® Yet even in these settings, the schools found to be most effective in providing security and 
safety for students and staff are th^se in which: 

• The principal establishes an equitable structureoforderandis visible, active, and effective 
in dealing with violence and disruption; 

• A highly representative governance system fosters acceptance of rules and regulations by 
the majority of school members; and - 

• An incentive structure exists in which students perceive and value the rewards provided 
for learning. ^ ' 

Order, representative governance, and incentives for learning are all related to school security, 
which in turn is related to the extent and quality of student integration. The typical response to 
student disruption and violence is, however, to focus primarily on tightening controls. Because 
such a limited approach is likely to make the situation worse, a more extensive explanation follows, 

Sound school security, irrespective of racial concerns, requires the establishment of sound 
policy and procedures regarding acceptable and unacceptable behaviors, ^° Where a school draws 
the line is a matter of local judgment and values, based on humanistic and legal principles. In an 
Education LIS, A. special report,^^ a survey of 400 school districts revealed a wide variation in 
what are considered acceptable and unacceptable behaviors in schools across the country. 
According to the responses to the survey, the type of behavior that warrants ''extreme disciplinary 
measures" varies from district to district. Despite IjDcal variation, however, the degree to which the 
policy aiid procedures are ''firm, fair, and consistent'' appears to be the key to the reduction and 
management of disruption and violence in schools, 

Though essential, the establishment of a sound discipline program is, by itself, not only incom= 
plete, but can be dangerously misleading. Many schools create a "myth of coercive controP'^^ in = 
overemphasizing rules and regulations and in swift and efFicient punishment of all infractions. 
Likewise, many educators unwittingly adopt-a ''repressive approach" that traps them into a self- 
defeating cycle, The danger is |hat a school can appear to be ''successfur' in controlling student 
behavior, yet actually create an environment of oppression that "alienates the students yet further 
from the school and its educative purposes/'^s Typically, the result is a self-defeating cycle in 
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which overempharfs on rules breeds more resentment kn4defiance; this leads to more rules, which, 
in turn, breed more defiance— until the schoors main preoccupation is with control rather than 
teaching and learning, 

. _ ^ _ = _^ _ , " ■ ^ % 

Staff Modeling: The extent to which adequate ratios of white and minority adults make up. 

the school stafTand associate openly, cooperatively, and with equal status. 

Clear guidelines as to what "adequate'' ratios of white and minority staff might be are not pro- 
vided through research evidence,^ although some researchers suggest 20 percent to 80 percent 
white as an ^outer range.^^ It appears that, at some point, having too few staff members of any 
group can promote isolation and stereotyping,^^ , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Beyond the sheer ratios of white and minority staff, the extent and quality of their interactions 
appear to have profound effects on student integration. Specifically, staff providej-ole models that 
students imitate. For example, if white and minority staff avoid each other, argue.or are in confliQt, 
or ignore student racial conflict, students will likely follow their example.^s Likewise, lack of after^ 
school interaction among students of different races often mirrors that practice among teachers,^^ 

Further, minority staff need to have equal status to the majority staff in the school. Minority 
srudents need to see adult members of their own race and national origin minority group in 
positions of power and authority. If they see adults of their own race and national origin miilority 
group mostly or exclusively in low-status jobs, they will see themselves as having low status in the 
school. Thus, it appear^ that when the majority staff have more power and prestige, they tend to 
adversely affect the self-esteem, confidence, and anxiety levels of minority students. Without 
adeauate staff role models, minority students are less likely to integrate with majority students on 
an equal plane. \ 

Typically, an urban school has limited control over the proportiori of minority group staff that it 
has because such decisions are often shared with district-level personnel. However, a school can 
evaluate the extent and quality of interracial association among its existing staff and can make 
improvements where warranted. Such changes are unlikely to occur by chance, and, like the other 
improvements advocated here, require leadership, training, and persistent effort. ^ 

Multicultural Exposure: The extent to which students study and discuss unique and 

common aspects of the history and culture of various race and 
national origin minority groups. 

An " Anglocentric" focus is traditional in American public schools. This focus derives from a 
long history in which the public schools were viewed as a primary mechanism for socializing 
immigrant and lower class children to confoitri to the norms and expectations of a society 
dominated by Anglo-American institutions and values,^^ However, the omission of the histories 
and achievements of American minorities from school texts and curriculums is now generally 
recognized as inappropriate to the goals of integration. Many schools have introduced multi- 
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cultural materials and studies into their regular program, but the efTects of such materials have not 
been clearly or consistently demonstrared. 3^ 

Several researchers have shown that a multicultural curriculum cm contribute to acclimate of 
mutual respect and to minority students' sense of Identity arri selt^wprth,^^ However/ many 
differing approaches to multicultural education are in practice/ with differing effects: If the 
approach is primarily cognitive, focused on history and knowledge, its efTect on student attitudes ^ 
and behaviors is marginaL One major review indicated little or ho efTect from multicultural texts or 
from class discussions of race,^^ Others have found that multicultural exposure can have positive 
effects on students'^ attitudes and behaviors, if it also involves direct interracial contact in a- 
cooperative setting.35 Such interaction is apparently necessary because it adds an aftective 
dimension to the experience, more closely associated with attitudes and beh^iors,^^ ^ ^ 

SCHOOL CLIMATE CHARACTERISTIGS 

- ^ ■ "/ ~.~ — ^~ ~" — — ^ ^ — . ^ 

School climate has a.moderate to low— but still significant— relationship to student interracial 
attitudes and behaviors, School climate has also bean shown to relate to studeht achievement, 
attendajice, interest in school vandalism, and staff mbrale,3P Thus, efforts to improve school, 
climate'in the interest of better student integration arc likely to improve other aspects of the school 
as well. / ' . 

The key to identifying school^specific improvements in school climate is" to evaluate each 
^ element of climate, and then to identify the reasons (causes and contributing factors)Jbr the 
resulting assessments, Itis extremely important to base improvements on a thorough diagnosis or 

the reasons for a poor climate. 

[ . ■ ■ ^ ' ■' ■■ 

In the following discussion of school climate characteriatics, some examples arc given from 
actual school cases. These experiences come from widely varying schools, and thus their 
wholesale adoption is not suggested. They do, however,^ illustrate what can be done. 



Involvement: The extent of school members' interest and participation m learning, social, 
and other school activities. 

The school climate characteristia of involvement has two basic attributes, degree and 
investment, which are manifested in three basic school involvement patterns. 

• In some schools, there is little participation in out^ot^classrciom activities, and many 
students simply go through daily academic routines/ Such schools are cliaracterized by a 
general apathy, reflected in a ^'flat'' school climate profile in which the ratings for the 
various school climate characteristics show little variaUon. In schools with an overall 
* apathy, improvement usually does hot occur 
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• In other schoois, there is high ^actual pahidpation in a variety of school activities, 
> , accompanied by low psychological investment. In such schools, activities tend to be 

highly^ teacher-directed, and interest aqd enthusiasm can be improved by increasing 
-student participation in planning and conducting school activities. ■ 

• Still other schools have high actual participation and high, genuine psychological invest- 
meht. In these schools, students tend to be highly involved in planning and conducting 
many of the schooPs activities. . / 

; - ■ ^ , ' . " • ^ . 

Accessibility and ReceptiviQ^: The availability and openness of school memberi to conversa- 
tion, and ^sistance about concerns. ^ 

' y ^ 

' ' In some schools, students feel that it is difTicult to find teachers, administrators, or guidance ' 
counselors who have time to proVide assistance or are willing to talk about students' concerns. This 
may reflect general avoid^ance, or it may reveal other prob^^ 

For examplevin^^ne school, teachers, angry wifli the salary provisions of their new contract, 
adopted an attitude of minimal work. The principal, through extended negotiations with faculty! 
found wqys of reducing corridor and lavatory patrol duties in exchange for increased time for V 
ieacher'Student assistance outside the classroom. . ^ " " ^ 

. In another Scheol,' the school-to-home bus schedule created a problem. Most students took the 
5arly bus, which left 10 minutes after the last class, and avoided the late bus^ which left 90 rninutes ^ 
afterthe lastclass, Withonly 10 minutes availably, only a few students could see teachers for extr 
help. The majority, thus frustrated, rated the teachers low on accessibility and receptivity. By 
delaying the early bus by 20 minutes, and advancing the' late bus by 30 minutes, the situation was 
vastly improved. ■ , » . 

^.^-^J : ' . ^ ^- -■ . ■ ' 

Learning Orientation.^ The extent to which learning and acquiring academic^ vocational, and 

interpersonal skills are emphasized in the sehooh 

In many secondary schools, students believe that getting g6od course marks is more important " ■ 
than learning. In one such school, it was decided that the school's reward system encouraged this 
attitude. In Uiis school, so much was made of 'marks that students actually shoved each other to 
view the rank-in-class list posted in a display case wkhin hours of each pading period. Also, 
elaborate drill Sessions were conducted by teachers to prep students for the SAT and other college 
board tests. ^ 

Most of the pressure for gTOd marks was traced to the families in this upwardly mobile town. 
Therefore, a parent-student-stafT committee was formed to analyze and advise on the 'matter. The 
key element of its recommendation was a 'Meaming Contract" approach for individual students, 
coupled with a parent information program. 
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Communltyi The level of ffiendship and mutual support school menibers feel toward each 
other, fc I 

L 

School size and sense of communjty are closely, related, and large schools lend to be seen as 
^ore impersonal than small schools. Recognizing this situation, many^rgenschools have grouped 
students into smaller units (termed -^houses" or ^^clusters"). In som^schools, ttiese smaller units 
are made up of members of one grade levaK while in oth^s. members from all grade levels are 
represented/ Although forming subunits allows for more of a sense of community within the units.at 
could result in isolaUbn from the total school community. Some schools have ameliorated this 
problem by schedulin^mfre activities that mix subunits, sueh as athletic and\poeial activities. 

In other schools, Pegardless of size, many tea^rs conduct classes in a rather impersonaIu)r 
unfriendly manner. This forces students and teachers to associate primarily with their p^rs, a^d 
results in a low level of.com_munity\spirit. Some schools have improved their sense ofcpsFmunity 
by increasing student-teacher interaction in after-school activities that fostecjiafe personal 
associations. Other schools h^ve improved their sense of community through more meaningful, 
total school-community activities. 



Dealing with Rroblemsi The extent of identifying, analyzing, and resolvi 

when they arise. 



SA)ols that'have imprafell their capacity td resolve problems when they arise have focused on 
VmmunicaUons and special task groups. Adequate communications among all members of the 
school are esserttiaftn identifying prbblemi, before th^ grow more serious, in^velopmg a sense ot 
^ belonging! and in tetting school members know what is happening. In many schools, word spreads 
faster about problems than about sojutions,*leaving one to wonder if anyone is doing anything, 
abdut them. This adversely affects morale, and lowers the sense of community, ^ 

If the burden of dealin^ith ^blems falls exclusively on the principal and assistant princi- 
pal(s). thdre is a severe limit to the possible responses and their efrectiveness. A few people can do 
only so much (especially aciministrators, who have innumerable other duties). Some schools have 
extended their ptoblem.-solving capability by forming special task groups to deal with problems 
^ and engage in future planning in such areas as curriculum and instruction, school governance and 
discipline, athletics ^and social afftirs, guidance and counseling, and community relations. If the 
role of these groupj is carefully defined, they can be empowered to take action in some areas and to 
make recommendations in others. As problems arise, the principal can channel them to these 
groups for resolution or gdvisement. , 

Bqual Treatment- The uniformity of school members' opportunities and treatment in the 
school^ 

Eqiial teacher treatment, focuses on equity in assigning student course marks, teacher 
assignments, and group status, irfespective of race or national origin. Schools with nojegard for 
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equal treatment typically have problems only with certain subgroups within the sc-hool. In some 
schools, certain minority students feel especially i^qually treated. Irt other schools, female 
students '^r students in vocational^rograms feeL^tSfreated. An effort must be made to identify 
which groups feel they are being differentially^eated. . J 

^ Once the rno^.disaffected student grc^ps have been identified, a representative^sanlple can be^ 
interviewed in c^^r to gain a mofe detailed understanding of the specinc situations in which they 
perceive inequitj^These students can also be included when the school develops and implements 
improvemerit ideas, which is1n itself a step toward greater equity. ^ 

i ' 

Groupings: The extent to which proup membership Is a positive or negative experiencf in |he 
, ' schooL , ' ^ 

Forming groups is a natural human phenomenon thai takes on added irnportance during 

adolescence. Thus, Schools should not try to eliminate group^w clique's, but instead make it 

possible for flexible group membership, or not belonging to group^.to be acceptable. 

* 

Severaj schools conceme^about frozen cliques have taken remedial action in the form of 
heterogeneous classroom ana^ctivity assignments, more public recognition of the accomplish- 
ments of students associated with lower status groups, and diminished competition over class rank. 
But no appreciable improvement has baen discerned. Either these interventions have, been 
in^flricient, or the phenomenon is particularly resistant to change, or both. . 

If groups or cliques cannot mix without conflict, group membership can be a negative experi- 
ence. Schools concerned about negative groupings should probe careftilly into the reasons why jl 
ixclusiv^ group membership may be especially functional or dysfunctional It may well be th^t 
''deviant'* groups, in the face of being relegated to a low status in the schpol as a whole, are forced 
into exclusivity as a way of gaining peer recognition, Low^Schieving students often p-oup together, 
especially in a sphool with a focus on academic rewards. In those cases, such cliqyes maybe 
opened up through efforts tO; raise the achievement of their members and to expand the schoors 
reward structure beyond academic accomplishments. , ■ 

Expressiveness: The extent of originality anS open expression pf Ideas and feelings among 
^ school members, 

( \ 

Schools have found many ways of imgroving the "originality and open expression of ideas and 
feelings among school members," Mpre student and staff art displays in the corridors, more' 
classroom discussion of issues and problems, ^nd increased opportunities for partipipation and 
leadership in student government and clubs are examples. This school climate characteristic 
appears to be readily amenable to change, and school members have little difficulty in identifying 
and implementing improvement efforts in this area.^® 
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Goal Direction: The extent to which school members understand and accept what they are 
\ expected to accomplish, find are proytded a f^nework for focusing their 



efTorts* 



, Of all the school climate characieristics discussed here, goal direction is the most diftlcult For 
school members to*comprehend. Twqj major factors 'contribute t@ this confusion. First, niar^ 
students, and even many teachers, do not have an operatiowl understanding of.the term "goal/' 
Second, many schools do not have widely acknowledged goal statements, and the existing goal 
statenieats are primarily ceremoniaL > , ' ^ 

In most schools, expected accomplishments are articimted and understood only by certain 
schoi)l members. For example, almost any student can recite his or her scheciule or explain the 
rules for absenteeism. But how many students can explain why they have to take American history 
or the reasons for studying foreign languages? 

^Given thesg^ambiguities, very tew schools i^ave undertaken m etTori to impro^ the school s goal 
direction. f3or have schools been given guidance in this area by researchers or policymakers. 
Volurnes have been written on specify ing'instructional goals and objectives, but few have seen^at 
the school itself can— ahd^hould— develop In^itutional goals. ^Such an efTort is very' tmie 
consuming and requires special training and skilL ' 



Influence Distributionf The extent to which school mepibers contribute^ togdecisions 

regarding rul€S,yprocedu res, and options^ * 

M ; \ f 

Broad participation of students in conducting the affairs of a schooL especially at the secondary 
Jevel, has a dual purpose; Firs^ a^cl'eveloping adults, most students waqt and need opportunities to 
exercise self^direction, leadership, and responsibility. Such experiendes are vital to personal and^ 
social development/ It is, of necessity, a triaUand^error process in which sta_ff and" parents must 
tolerate occasional irresponsibility, Stafitend parents must^also acknowledge students' capacity for 
responsibility by, providing opportunities for them to contribute to d^sionmaking in appropriate^ 
areas, ' * - ^ ^ ^ 

T^ie second ^rpose is to foster sufTicient "ownership'' of the goals orschoolifhg. Shared power 
and influence are more likely to lead to the development of students who abide by the school rules 
and regulations, instead of "fighting the system.'' ^ 

Schools interested in increasing student inJluence caji broaden the participation of stuclents on , 
committees, in designing classroom activities, and in developing and monitoring the gove/nance 
systems. - ^ \ 



options^ Vhe extent of choices available to school members regarding goals, courses, levels of 
V challenge, and social opportunity/ ^ - — ^- — 

• ■ . * ■ ' ' 

Without sufficient choice, many students report feeling ''boxed In'' to a routine that can make 
schbol a rather mechanical experience. However, the extent of options, like sense of qommunity , is 
governed largely by the size of the school: a large schoprhas the potential for otTerin^more options 
than a smairsclflsoL The extent of options is also governed by the school budget, whjch typically is 
decided for a school by the drstrict administration, and board of education. 

Within smh constraints; however, schools have fbutid waj/s to expand options as part of their 
efforts to improve their school climate. In some schools, additional courses have been planned and 
taught by teachers, students, or both together on a voluntary, unpaid basis, Hpwever, this strategy 
has generated conflict regarding ''extra'' work in schools with tight union contracts.^ In some 
schools, teachers have expanded the options within courses, developingjeaming contracts with 
students tor indi vidualizey areas of interest or difficulty levels. Other schools have concentrated on 
expanding athletic, social, and recreational activities, some of which involve holidays and 
vacations. 



Order: The extent to which school rules, established to maintain favorable learning 
conditions, reflect established legal procedures and are accepted by school tWtnbers. 

Students' most Irequent complaint in schools rated low oh order is with the inconsistent 
application of rules and regulations. If some students are punished for certain ofFenses where others 
are not. or are, tut to lesser de^ees, grave injustices are perceived. Such inconsistency undermines ' 
a student's (and teacher's) respect for authority in the school and, in some cases, contributes to 
disorder. If the inconsistencry involves a *tsuspect" class of students (such as a disproportionally 
high black student suspension rate), intergroup connict is^e^^^ - ' p ^ 

Id addition to consistently applied rules and regulations, student achievement levels and their 
participation in designing and Junducting school activities affeqt the level of order in a>|chool. 
These factors (disoussed more extensively under security and influence distribution) gov^flri the 
extent to which studfe^s^nderstand and accept.that contributing to order sufficient for learning is 
in their best interest.*^^ " ' ' 

Challenges The level of difflculty of school members' goals and tasks, and the pace of effort 
required. 

Qhallenge .is a school climate characteristic that is frequently and consistently perceived by both 
students and teachers as being absent in most schools. Many students want more challenging 
courses, but feel that teachers are reluctant to press students too far for fear of rebellion. Teachers, 
on the other hand, blame a lessening of course requirements, increased ''easy" electives, grade 
inflatiDn, societal permissiveness, and a general decline of interest in and vplue placed on 
schooling. To complicate matters, many administrators and parents blame theneachers, 
- # 
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Almost every school would like to,^^fove the level of challenge provided to students. A tew 
othfe-vvould-like to-imp that the two arc, 

probacy related, A critical first step toaccomplish this goal is tor statT, students, and parents each 
to come to accept shared blame tor low student challenge In tlieir schooL Without this critical first 
step, circular'blaming rather than improvement would probably continue. 

Once a substantial portion of the faculty accepts shared blame and desires increased challenge to 
student/^d tacxilty, there is, in some schools, sutTfcient momentum to reexamine course and 
gradukugn requirements, conduct inservice workshops' for teachers on increasing challenge to 
student^hrougHjndiyidual "learning contracts," more careful grading of homework assignments, 
more detaiWL|wt3ance regarding course=level selection commensurate with abilities, and pift^nt 
education about a supportive tioift environment. 

NINi-STEP IMPROVEMENT Prid 



A great deal has bee 
mixed schools in large citf 
the school or because of in 
locus of change, within a s^ 
assistance from cdnsultan 
secondary schogls in the p 






ritten regarMlg the diffi^lty of bringing about improvement iji racially 
Often, attempts at change fail because*they are imposed from outside 
equate support or resources. The procedures described here place the 
ool and specify the nature of support and resources necessary; With 
these procedures have been followed successfully in oVer. 20 
$.t 3 years^^o ' ; : , 

eps.for Jdentifying and impfovihg school integration practices and 



Briefly stated, the ninfe 
school climat^re: 



1. Take the fnitidthf. Someone in the school, whether student, teacher, administrator, 
school boar^^tfmberj. or parent, must take the lead in initiating a school improvement 
asting impact is desired, the chances of success will be increased by working 
?ugh the existing representative groups in the school: the student and faculty associa- 
IS, the administration, the school board, and the parent association. 



Form a /^preseniaiive School Improvement Team, The improvement etlort should be 
guided by an 8- to 12-member team of student, teacher, parent, community, and 
administrator representatives, To ensure maximum consideration of all important issues, 
the school improvement efTort should broadly and genuinely represent the major formal 
and informal groupings of the whole school community, \^ 



3. Develop a Team PVork Plan, A detailed work plan for the team, to be shared with the 
entire school community,^ should be developed. The work plan should inctiide, at a 
minimum, tasks, responsibilities, and a timetable. 

4. Sei a Clear Purpose. The team should set for itself a clear purpose and outline procedures 
for collecting and analyzing data that will help the team achieve this purpose. The team 
may wish to study fully the six school practices and 1 3 school climate characteristics pre= 



, viously discussed, and to select a purpose or purposes trom among the options descriibed 
^ _ injhat discussion. = 1 

5. Collect Assessment Data. Some method of collecting schooldata must ^ developed and 
implemented. This could involve a questionnaire administered 'to school members and 

. scored according to set procedures. , 

6, Analyze and nSrpret Assessment Results. The school team can analyze its re/ults 
singly, or in relation to t'he rTo^ developed from the sample usedin the study described in 

' .chapter 3 of this monograph. The team can follow up on questionnaires with interviews 
and observations to extend and refine its schwl diagnosis. ^ - 

5! Develop a School Improvement Plan. Bmed on the results of the completed assessment 
the team can^ormulate goals and action steps for school improvement. ^ 

8. In0ement the School Improvement Plan. Once the plan has been ratitiec^with the 
existing representative groups, it can be implementei^ according to the preplanned action 
% steps. ^ ^ ^ 

9^ Evaluate ' the Effbrt^s Impact on the^chooL Progress in implementing the school ^ 
|improvement plan and its impact on .improving thp -school should be evaluated 
iperiodicany. : v ' ^ . • » 

TKf llme ^it takes a team to compietethe nine steps will =yary from school to school, but rriost 
schools jhoulcr plan on about 2 years. In following these steps, the school improvement tedm 
should^plan to<levote at least 2 hours a week for the full 2 years if the effort is to have significant 
effect op die school. Whetherornot the teammembers arepaidfottheirtime will vary according to 
. the letting. The team shoUld haye a budget of $ 1 ,000 to S2,000 for materials and daft processing, 
and at least one team member should be skilled in data processing and statisticaplnalysis (or the 
team should have access to such a pereon). During the first year,4he team should collect and 
analyze data regarding all six school integration practices and all 13 school climate characteristics, 
and develop an improvement plan (steps 1 through 7) teased on its findings. The second year (and 
beyond) should devoted to implementing and evaluating the plan (steps. 8 and 9). 

: ^ ' .. f \ \ . [ ^ • ' ^ ■ ^ ... ^ . ^ ' /, 

Unless a school and the team are willing to make these rninimal investments, it is recommended 
that tjhejclipol notinitiate the process described in pfr^Go^aph^WithdutU^ appropriate Jevel 
of commitment, a sch^l improvement team may fai l to accompdish its goals prVnay bungle the job 
and arttagonize the school community. Worse yet, the effort may serve to iritensift^ intefgroup or 
organizational tensions that may ajready exist in a school. The process described here is- not a 
panacea— no one can guarantee success iri the sensitive areas of integration and school climate. 
But based on the success of other schools, and given a committed and supported team, school 
members should proceed with optimism, conditioned with a healthy respect for the risks. And 
although it is unreasonable to expect instant, revolutionary change, they can reasonably expect 
modest, incremental improvements in many aspects of the school's operations. 
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Step 1: Take the Initiative ' ' - T 



In initiating an efTort^aimed at improving school integration practices and school climate, some- 
one' must take the lead, and that ^rson will haVe to find other people who are also enthusiastic ' 
abotrt the idea. Some members of a school community will welcome a look at the climate and 
integration practices of their school; others will consider it inappropriate, unnecessary, or * 
potentially dangerous. Consider, for example, these situations. If students or parents try to initiate 
an improvement effort, some teachers and administrators may feel that the advocates are out to 
find fault with them^If administrators initiate the effort, teachers may suspect that a purge of some 
sort is intended. A typidal form of resistance is to try to discredit the motives of the advocates of the 
efibrt, ' , 4. 

To deal with these factors effectively, the advocates should ask themselves the followirtg ^ 
questions and take the fDllowing steps before attempting to initiate such an effort, ' 

• Why am I interested in the integration practices a*d school climate of my school?" 

Examine your own reasons for wanting a study of the integration practices and climate of 
your school. If you are interested in using an assessment-to discredit another group in the 
schodi, or for other negative reasons, forget itf If you are genuinely interested in improving 
these aspects of your school, findtsthers whb share this interest, 

• Who else might be interest^ in studying and improving these factors? Why? 

- • What are the potential benefits, and risks of such an effort?' u ^- 

Discuss the potential advantages and disadvantages of sych an effbrt with members of the 
, schoors established representative groups (^g„ me student and taculty associations: the 
administration, the school board, the parent association). , 

- ^ . ' ^ i - ' '']^\ ■ ' '' ' ■ . " ' ■ ■ 

• ' Do I really want to advocate a project, and who else should be involved? 



If you decide to propose such an effprt, enlist the cooperation of the exis^ina representa- 
tive groups. The broader the sup^ofc' for the effort, the mor^ chance if^ill have to 
overcome resistance and to have a positive impact. 



Step 2::v Form a Representative School Improvement Team 



Those who put together a schoors improvement team will have to be sensitive to the particular 
needs and customs of their schdoL ' , : 




♦ ■. ■ , * . ■ . ' ■• ..^ ■ 

First, try to select a team that vvill^ represent the various Formal groupings in the school- 
students, fgBchers. parents, administr^ors, and nupport stafT(such as ci^todians and cafcteria 
workers). In some areas, community representatives (such as business and industry leaders imd 
^clergy) might be invited to join. By all means, make certain that^he team retlects the race and 
national origin minority composition oF the ^chooL - > ' 



Once you decide on the groups that should be represented, turn to the elected representatives 
ich group for help ip chtosing the persons who might best/epresent th^m. In some schools, t 



atives oF 

eacn group for help ip chtosing the persons who might best/epresent th^m. In some schools, th^ 
elected representatives 0f the student association may, in reality, represent only the ^^best* 
students.^Additional students might be chosen who will tfelp widen the representativeness and 
credibility of the immfTo the extent possible, select a team^that will' be bfoadly and genuinely 
representative of the whole school community, Jhe size oF the team should be relatively small-r-R0i> 
more than 12 rriembers. l ■ / - ' " '9- 

IndivKuals who are interested in working on the school improvement team should have time, 
possess analytic and problem^solving skills, and be known for being Fairminded. Prospective team 
members: should expect that approximately 2 hours a week will be required For most of the school 
year. Unless grte team member understands data processing and statistical analysis, the team 
should have access to Such a person. , - 

Team members will work hard'er at their tasks if incentives are provided by the schooL For 
example, students could receive course credit; that is, their' work on the school improvement 
project could be recognized as equivalent to an elective'^course. Teachers could receive inservlce 
credits. And both teachers and students could have a description oftheir work written up as part of 
their expeHen^fr&cqrds, In addition, team members should be givepvisibTIftj^nd recognition in 
the school^rommunity for their woi^k, J 

A team leader should be selected. This person should convene meetings, set agendas, serve as 
team spoke'sperson, and coordinate the team's work plan. , . . 



Step 3: Develop a Team Work Plan ^ 



An efTective team requires a'detailed work plan and a division of labor. The steps presented here 
provide general guidance, but the tearti will need to lay out its own list of specific tasks to be done by 
certain team, members within an apeed^upon timetable, ^ ' = 

As a start, make up a calendar for the school year. Decide where you want to be by the end of the 
year and work backwards, writing ift target dates next to the major tasks to be accoiTipfished. Then, 
' determine assignments and reportingjrocedures. The schedule for the team*s meetings should be 
ajinounced to the entire school. All teani meetings should be open to the public, and all members of 
the school community should be invited and encouraged to attend. ^ 
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Make sure th'^ work p^n jnclud frequent ^'check'^in^'' with the larger school community. The 
ways oPchecking in will vary widply from school to school. Some schools are small and close-knit- 
and teams will have an easy time getting the word put informally to everyone. In larger, more 
impersonfil schools, team members miy find it' necessary to br constantly reminding various 
groups apout their activities. Whether close-knit or impersonaK no scIitoI contnriunity will 
cctoperate with the school improvement team and help it to achieve ks gdWs unless people know 
' what is going on and see^signs^f the team's progress . ■ - ' 

^ if the flow of information is' all in oije direction (from the team td,the larger schoo> community), 
the odds are that any plan wilj fafil, The^team must iritform,'^ut/it,mu carefully to what 

people are. say ing about its work aiid about the climate and integrktiori practices ofthe school. The 
more the team can bpeh its deliberations to all, and t^e mdre it can make itself influenced by the 
people it represents; the greater its prospects for sudcess^ ' , 



' Step 4: Set a Clear Purpose 



Team members must next: 

• Develop a clear understanding oP'the purposes of the etTort in their schooL , 

• Develop or select apprdpriate data gathering instruments or procedures, 
, • Select the level of analy^s that will meet their purposes. - ^ : V. 

^ji jChoQse an appropnate sample^ X ^ ^ - : : ^ 

The schoorimprovement tearn should set a clear purpose and develop steps that will help them to 
achieve that purp<ise. Qnc#a^commffi purpbs is agreed upon, it is recommended that a 
questionnaire be given to a student sam^e and all stafF, both for data collection "and to begin t^= 
create general Jwareness of and interest in the effort. The caason for giving the questionnaire to ail 
stafi^is to avoid the suspicion that often accompanies sampling in'^tatT surveys, , 

\ The results of the surveys can then be pursued at four levels of analysis. . 

• The descnptive level of analysis depicts how members of the school conimunity feel about 
the various aspects of their integration practices and schotl climate. Fbr this purpose^ ; 
students andaeachers ^'describe" the school as it afFects them by rating questionnaire 
items^^ ' ; , ; 

'The comparative level of analysis include:s descriptions, but adds to^t by allowing three 
1 ; > kinds of comparison^ sti^ent and teacher perception comparisons (to identify areas of 
agreement or disagjeement); student subgroup comparisons (e.g., by sex, race, achieve- 

^ - ■ ^ ^: . ^ / ■ , : '^p . 



m§nt leveli, program, and other student biop-aphical items); and school^school compari- 
sons (t.g*^ by using the iampli^escribed in chapter 3 of this monograph). 

• ThB diagnostic level of analysis identifies fadtorp that contribute to hi^- or low-rated 
school integration praQticfs; and school climate characteristics. This is done most 
thprou^y by first admimjtering questionnaires to describe and compare the ^school. 

; , J, Menibers of the school i^^ovemant team then interview md observe membere of the 
school community, looking for factors that mi^t help explain the ratings obtained through 
the surveys, 

• Xhe relational teyf/|bf analysis identifies factors that are related to the performance of 
students in the school. For example, student marks, test scores, and absentee or dropout 
recorcls could be related to student perceptions of school climate characteristics and 
integration practices. This requires statistical, conrelational anal^ 

example, tiiat students with low marks or test scores perceive that they have few choices 
regarding courses, levels of challenge, or social, opportunities. Such a collation does not 
establish that low perceived options ''cause" low achievement, or vice vei^a, but does 
suggest that they are somehow related. The nature of this relationship mi^t be further 
revealed by interviewing and observing low-achieving students. Correlational analyses 
require a hi^ level of technical expertise, for which the team will need qualified 
assistance. * Jr ' 

^ ; ^ ■ . ^ t: ' ^ 

Should the questionnaire be administered to everyone in the ichool or to only a sample of people 
chosen to be representative of evetyone? The major Qonsiderations in deciding whether to use a 
sarriple or the entire school population are representativeness, cost, and school/community rela- 
tions. Sampling is cheaper in dollar costs, but could create misunderstandings (or controversy) if 
not explained properly. Those who are chosen might wonder "why me,*' and^ those who are not 
chosen migbt wonder "why not me." Others might question the rfpresentativeness of the sample, 
especially those who might feel threatened by the results. It is probably best to choose a sample of 
students, but to administer the questionnaire to all teachers (considering their smaller numbers). 

Students can be sampled in a variety of ways. You can, for exMiple, select a sample to represent 
selected subgroups of students (such as first year students, boys, high achievers, or low achievers). 
Another way of selecting a sample is to assign every student a number and to select a sample from a 
table of random numbers. This statistical sampling technique is complex enou^ that you will want 
the assistance of someone familiar with it. Such a person can also help to determine the number of 
people required for your sample, especially if comparisons of subgroups are to be made. 



Step 5^ Cpllect Assessment Data 



If you decide to use a questionnaire, you will need to schedule a^ime and a place for its 
administratioii, identify the people who will administer it, and reproduce an adequate number of 
questionnaires. Administer tiie questionnaires in quiet rooms to groups of no more than 40 people. 
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Do not give questionnaifes to people to taka away to Gbmplete, for the return rate, even for 
teachers, typically is low with this procedure. Membfere of the school improvement team might be 
the mpst appropriate people to administer the questionnaire. 



Step 6: Analyze and Interpret Assessment Results 



School profiles can be drawn that display all of the factors investigated in your study, thereby^ 
showing the survey results graphically. This is done simply by plotting on a paph the normalized 
score of each factor derived in step 5. This type of comparison may be confusing at first, but 
with practice, one can be^n to discover explanatory patterns. 

As school improvement teams analyze the survey results, they will discover that some findings 
merely confirm what is already known and that other factors offer clues to new insights into the 
school. By way of example, the school profiles shown in figures 1 and 2 display all of the factors 
investigated in the study described in chapter 3 of this mbnoyaph (i.e., the six school practices, 1 3 
school climate characteristics, and three aspects of student integration). In these figures, the 
student ratings are represented by three racial categories (i.e., black, white, and other). 

The schools represented in figures 1 and 2 show a marked contrast, The school in figure 1 is rated 
generally lowest by black students, whereas the school in figure 2 is rated generally lowest by white 
students. The black students represented in figure I give low ratings to equal treatment, staff 
models, stafi^ support for integration, and racial fairness, yet their interracial attitudes and 
behaviors are above average for the total sample. In contrast, the white students represented in 
figure 2 show very poor interracial attitudes and below average interracial behaviors, yet they also 
give a low rating to equal ti^eatment. However, the white students represented in figure 2 rate staff 
models and staff support for integration above average. Furthermore; the white students in figure 2 
rate security veiy low, whereas the black students in figure 1 rate security above average. 

These figures both show a relationship between how Secure students feel in their schools (i.e., 
^^safe*' in interracial association) and the[r interracial attitudes. The white students represented in 
figure 2 are in a majority black school. They feel very insecure because black students control a - 
large portion of the school turf (i.e., places like corridors and lavatories). The black students 
represented in figure 1 attend a majority white school but feel secure there, and this shows in their 
positive interracial attitudes and behaviors. 

Another revealing aspect of figure 2 is the high discrepancy between the white students' inter- 
racial attitudes, which are very low, and their reported behaviors (interracial association), which 
are closer to average. The minority white students are, to a large extent, masking poor interracial 
attifudes jn. their mixing out of fear of exposure and reprisal. This creates a gocMd deal of anxiety 
and tension for the white students, which contributes to the fact that white students in this school 
are the most disaffected and troublesome group (as confirmed by their lower ratings of 1 1 of the 1 3 
school climate factors), . - 
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Such a leva! of interpretation of a schoors ratings is ^ssibla only by being familiar with the 
Witoiy and unique context of thfe schooL Putting all clues together and discoyering pattems is a 
challenging task of interpretation that takes t 



Sup 7 1 Develop a School Improvement Plan 



^ By now, the school improvement team shbuidbe in agreemen^about the areas of their school 
that require improvement They should also be in apeement about factor that contribute to 
positive or negative ratings for each area. The next taskas to brainstorm ideas for reinforcing the 
positive features and improving the less positive features. 

Brainstorming, as a technique, encourages maximum participation by letting everyone explain 
his or her ideas completely dc/fem evaluating those ideas. Premature evaluadon might silence some 
team ^mbers who have the gemis of good ideas. Excessive competidon for acceptance of an idea 
by the team— excessive to the point where the competition becomes more important than identi- 
fying the best ideas— should, clearly, be avoided. When your team comes to evaluating the ideas 
generated, judge them in temis of importance and probable success in contributing to school 
improvement. ^ * , 

Teams tend naturally to be concemed only with improving areas that receive the lowest ratingi 
and to neglect the moderately and highly rated areas. One simple way of reinforcing the more 
positively rated areas is to periodically inform the school community of the good job it is doing in 
these areas. This should be done in meetings and tfirough schoor newspapers or newsletter articles, 
while the school team is discussing alternative ways of improving the areas rated less favorably, 
which can also be reported to the school community. Done forthrightly, such an eflFort should help 
to prepare school community members to accept the team's improvement plan when it is presented 
to them. 

Prepare a brief (two- to three-page) statement of the goals and action steps of your plan to be 
distributed in your school and at open meetinp held to discuss the plan. Members of the school 
Improvement team can lead these discussions, accepting and recording reactipns and suggestions 
ajfid further explaining the rationale behind the plan. Often, many gwd suggestions are generated 
by this procedure. In conducting these meetinp, team members should avoid being too defensive 
in the face of criticism or succumbing to the temptation to '*hard selP' the plan. 

After the open meetinp, the team should discuss the reactions and suggestions and then revise 
the plan where it feels that revision is warranted. The revised plan should be written and presented 
to the established school groups for approval and support— at a minimum, the student and teacher 
associations and the school administration. 



To be successful, then, the school improvement team should; 



• Inform the School mamBare of the suryey results and of the jaflforts of the school 
improvement teto to develop iniprovemant piM 

• Brainstomi alternative ways of reinforcing highly rated factors and improving the less 
- favorably rated factors, « - . ^ , 

J '\ ^. • ' ■ • ' . . ■ 

• pecide on which altematiyes to follow, based on the team's estimate of its relative chances 
of success, 

• Develop a written plan, in draft, that briefly describee the school improvement goaU and 
action steps. . ' 

• Revise the draft plan based on reactions and suggestions of school members in open public 
meetings to discuss the plan. .3 



Step Sr Implainent the School Improvement Plan 



Improvement plans can be as elaborate or as simple as the tearn feels is suitable to its man_ner of 
working and to the complexity of the improvements it is tryiiTg to promote. Whether elaborate or 
simple, improvement plans must be specific about people and times. Thus, improvement plans 
must be organized to answer the following questions. 

• IVhat? This comes first, of course, and it is a list ol the i iprovements selected. 

• Who ? The team should look carefully at the skills and energies of its own members first. It 
may ^ant to add members who ppssess special implementation skills (like handling 
conflict in groups). Some origin^ members may \yanrtD drop otTthe team. In any event, 
the team will need t^look carefully throughout the school community for individuals who 
can help it to imple^nt the improvements selected. It is essential at this stage to assign 
specific people to spe^fic improvements. It is also essential to provide adequate time for 
people who were not part of the original team to become familiar^with the goals, personnel, 
and style of the core team. . i 

• Wlien?JUs is the first major test of commitment to the team's plan. If tgam members 
resist specific work deadlines, the team should very carefully consider the reasons for 
resistance. Unless the team Is fully committed to the plan, it cannot fexpect others to 
become involved and committed. / * 

• Who will be resffonsible to vvkom? Fhst, within the team: U the leader of the team the 
person resp9nsible for checking on the progress of individual members? Or is some other 
member appointed to fill that function? Or does the group divide into small subgroups for 
specific tasl^, each with a task leader? Second, outside the team: When does the team 
report to the school community or to the individual or group that originally set It in motion? 

i ^ 




• Reporting? Hov^ will the team feport its process— internally and extemally? Some 
suggestions include: regularly scheduled show-and-tell meetings for the whole team; a 
wiUchart checklist; frequent progress checks with the team's leader or task group leaders: 
and a written report to the team leader. The form the reporting takes js less important than 
its regularity and thorou^ess. When tfie team is involved in other school affairs, eveiy^ 
meeting will be a major effort, and checking progress may become a sore subject, But if 
reporting is not regular and is not subjected to hardheaded questioning, the team will 
neither improve its own performance nor enlist the aipport of the larger community. 



Step 9: Evaluate the EfTort's Impact on the School 



Whether your school improves as a result of implementing the team's plans can be determined in 
several ways. No matter what method of evaluation is selected, every effort should be made to 
tailor it to the specific goals of the improvement plan. ' 

One wfiiy to evajuate the impacf of the effort is to readminister the same quegtionnaire(s) used in 
collecting assessment data to the same or to differrat people 6 to 1 2 months after the improvement 
plan has been initiated. By comparing the two sets of .ratings, changes in people's perceptions can 
be gauged. This can be done by simple inspection or by statistical analysis of the resultl, if this 
resource is available to your team. Questionnaire readministradon is the more precise way of 
gaugng impact if your improvement plan is based on the factors measured by the questionnaire. 

If the improvement plan is based more on refinements gained through interviews and 
obsen^ations, it would be better to evaluate its impact by a new round of interviews and observa- 
tions. Fqr example, if your plan included increasing daily student attendance to improve the 
level of challenge presented to students, attendance trends would be charted along with some 
measure of the levels of student challenge. ^ ^ 

If the school improvement team and the school community are satisfied with the improvements 
made in the school, the effort mi^t be halted for a year or two. Once such an effort is abandoned, 
however, it is easily forgotten. The team may consider cycling back to step 1 and making the 
assessment and improvement of these school factors a continuous process. Nothing reniains static, 
especially in organizations like schools that have a substantial turnover in their membership. 
Consistent with this turnover, it is recommended that a new school improvement team be formed to 
bring a fresh look and new energy to the considerable tasks involved. 



3. THE RESEAReH STUDY 



From Septembtr 30, 1978, to July 31, 1979, TDR Aisociates, iHc, was funded by NIE's 
Desegregation Studies Team to conduct a research study on the alterable characteristics of 
desegregated urban high schools related to student outcomes. All too often, desegregating and 
desegregated public sohook operate under certain unalteftble conditions. For example, public 
school systems often can do very little about court-cirdered staflT assipiments or the socioeconomic 
status and basic background skills of the student body they inherit during desegregation. But there 
are some characteristics of desegregated public sdhools that are more malleable, such as the use of 
a multicultural curriculum or the r^ethods used to deal with race and natpnal origin conflict among 
and between students. PUblic s&^l staff have the ability i©-alteW these more malleable 
characteristics in order to iniprdve 'the schoors effectiveness. 

TDR' s research study focused on these more alterable characteristics of desegregated high 
schools md examined the interaction between those characteristics and such measures of school 
effectivei^ss as student knowledge and acceptance of other races, abhievement, and career and job 
aspirations. Desepeiated urban high schools were chosen as the study sites because of the higher 
incidence of race and national origin conflict in high schools and because the proposed study 
measures were validated in high schools. 

The alterable school characteristics studied ^ere derived from existing research on desegregated 
schools and from a study of magnet educational propMis sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Department of Education. Six school practices and 13 school climate characteristics were 
identified as alterable school characteristics and related to students' level of integration, cfireer arid 
job aspirations, and reported achievement (as measured by instruments developed and validated in 
the^Massachusetts study of magriet educational programs). 

Under controlled conditions, 1 ,484 juniors in 1 8 randomly selected racially riiixed high schools 
in four cities inihe Northeast were administered a questionnaire designed to elicit student attitudes 
and behaviorf joward people of varying ^ace and national origin minority backgrou_nds. The 
reported attitudes and behaviors were then correlated with the six school integration practices and 
1 3 school climate charactenstics. 

In sum, after accounting for the effects of such control variables as family socioeconomic status 
and the.studerits' prior interracial experience, all of the six school integration practices and 13 
school climate characteristics showed significant correlations with student interracial attitudes and 
behaviors, but not with student interracial knowledge. Racial mixing and racial faimess'showed the 
strongest correlation with interracial attitudes ^nfd behaviors. Blacks reported more positive 
interracial attitudes and behaviors than did whites, and gjrls reported more positive interracial 
attitudes and behaviors than did boys. The partial correlations between^ school practices and 
school climate were in the same direction for boy| and giris of separate race and national origin 
minority groups and cities as they were for the; total sample. This consistency suggests that 
effective school inte^ation practices and favorable school climate were generally beneficial to all 
sub^oups in all four cities. ^ 




A note of caution— This study is based on correlational analyses, and correlation does not provi 
causali^. Nevertheless, si^flcant correlation between these school practices and climate 
tcharaGteristics with student integration confirms other studies in which. these factors have been 
surveyed or experimentally manipulate'd. Furthermore, these characteristics are alterable^ — ^they 
are under the control of a school to improve and miintain athi^, positive levels. 

SAMPJ.E 



Central office administratprs in five city school systems in three northeastern states were asked 
to identify schools in their cities that were desepegated and that had a white student population 
between 20 percerit afid 80 percent. Twenty-three high schools met these criteria.^'' Of those, 
three declined to participate in the survey because of recent racial conflicts, and two decUfied 
because the teachers' union objected to the study/ ^ . ^ 

TDR staff planned to administer questionnaires under uniform^ controlled conditions to 
approximately 80 juniors in randomly selected English classes in the remaining 1 8 schools, for an 
expected sample of 1,440. In fact, an average of 84 students in each school (1,510 students in 
total) responded to the questionnaire, However, 26 questionnaires (L7 percent) were missing 
more than 20 percent of flie responses to items or contained evidence of set responses, and these^ 
questionnaires were therefore eliminated. These additions and .elirriinawons resulted in a sample 
size of 1,484, the composition of which is shown in table 1. , 



TABLE 1 

SAMPLE CELL SIZES BY ETHNICITY AND SEX 



Ethnicity 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Asian 


29 


31 


60 


Black 


275 


225 


500 


Hispanic 


66 


77 


143 


Portuguese , 


20 


26 


46 


White 


294 


\ 340 


634. 


Mixed and Other 


52 


49 


101 


TOTAL 


736 


748 


1,484 
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INSfRUMENT DEVELOPMENT / 



In developing the survey questionnaire, TDR grouped^questionnaire itenris accpr<^ing to 
independent yariaMea (the six schTOl practices and 13 school clirnate characteristics) and 
dependent Xoiafconie) variables (interracial knowledge^ attitudes, and reported behaviors'). These 
variabjes and sampre itlms are shown in table 2, , 

Control variable items (such as parents' occupation ahd education, and prior inteiracial ex- 
perience) were derived from items used in previdus research. The three ''best" school climate 
items designed ta measure each of the 13 school cliniiate characteristics were selected based on 
item variances, correlations, and content Trom several items used in. previous Tesearch. Items for 
the six school practice variables were derived from ponteht analysis of articles describing these 
practices. And items for the three outcome variables were derived from fen instrument developed in 
previous research on the outcomes of magnet educational programs Jn MSssachusetts,^^v - 

Beforelt was administered, the questionnaire was translated into Spanish and Portuguese, and 
tiie^ translated versions were used with students who were more adept in those languages. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



''Out-of-schoor' factors known to affect interracial attitudes and behavioi^ were controlled in 
the analysis in order to measure the ''pure" effects of the school integration practices and School 
climate characteristics on the outcome variables of interest to this study. This type of analysis, in 
which the effects of the control variables are removed from the correlations between the variables 
being studied, is called ''partial correlation. ' 

The importance of ^^oving the efTects of these out-of-school factors Is illustrated in table 3, 
which shows the efTects of the control variables and the independent variables on the outcome 
variables. The strongest correlation is between the control variables and student integration 
attitudes (,50). Actually, 66 (or 52 percent) of the 1 26 correlations between the 1 4 control and nine 
outcome variables are si^ificant at the .05 level. The relatively higher correlations, those between 
.15 and .40, may be summarized as follows. ^ , 

• The number of years of past integrated schooling of the individual student predicts 
integration knowledge. Past number of years of neighborhood integration, as well as . 
present neighborhood integration and present integrated friendships outside of schooL 
predict positive integration attitudes and behavior. 

• Blacks express more positive, and whites express less positive, integration attitudes than 
other groups, and whites report less positive integration behaviors on their own part than 
do othet^roups, . 



INDEPENDENT, CONTROL, AND OUTCOME VARIABLES 



Indiptndint VarlabliS 

Student Parceptions of Schbol 
Practices 

I Racial Mixin^^ 



StatT Models 
Security 

Staff Support for Integration 

Multicultural Exposure ' 
Racial Fairness 

Student-Perceived School Climate 
Conimunity' 

Aqcessibility and Receptivity 
fnyolvement ' ■ 
Equal Treatment ^ ' 

Groupings ' . \ ' . 

^Learning Orientation 

Expressiveriess 
Goal Direction 
Challenge 

Dealing with Problems 
Order 

Options V 
Influerice Distribiition ' 



Sample Items, CQd'^i* Qi* Pornnieiit 

Six Jtems for each scale ^r*^) ' V 

'There are many opportunit^s^r me to get to 
know student from othg^racial and ethnic^ 
: groups;'' 

"Teachers from jny racial or ethnic group get 
^ along. well with teachers from other racial and 
ethnic groups/' ^ 
''Most student fights hate nothing to do with 
racial or ethnic issues." 

**Dur principal likes students of different races 
' and ethnic groups going to the same school 
together. " » ^ 
"We have studied a lot about the history of 
people from other racial and ethnic groups/;^ 
"Teachers dre equally friendly to students of all 
racial and ethnic groups/' 

Three items for each scale , , ^ 

Students here havr a lot of schdol spirit. ' ^ 
Most people will take time to listen. ^ — ^ < 
On most days I look forward to my classes 
Only the smarter students here get the-- 
treatment^ 

You need tQ be jn a group to be liked in this 
' school. , i 

Learning is more important than' marks in this 
schodl, 

^ Students discuss their id^as freely in 'classes. 

The students know the goals of the school. 

This school doesn't demand enough from 

students , . 

Students here talk openly about school problems. 

Everyone\ understands the rules in this school, 

Thi^ schTOl has something to offer students with 

many differintinterests. 
Students help make the rules in this schooL 




NOTE: For ciarily, most of the items selected for citation are positive indicators of the variablei on' the questionnaire, 
'however, some negative indicators were employed to reduce affimiative response set, The intemal-consisteney 
reliabilities of t>ie outcome variables are given in parentheses, / ' 
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,TABLE 2 {Continued) 



CojAtrol Variables 

Sex 



Ethnicity 

Father's and Mother's Educations 
Father's and Mother's Occupations 
Family Intactness 



Years of School Interracial or 
'Iht'erethjiic 'E)^rience 

Years in Interracial or Interethnlc 
Neighborhoods ^ 

^ Present School Desegregation 

• Present Neighborhood Desegregation 
Friends Outside School 
Percent White in School ' ^ ^ 

Outaome Variables 

Integration KriQwledge (.54) " 

Integration Attitude (%77) 



V-/- Intep^ajion. Behavior (.74) 

.7 /i:^ ^^ Gurreht ^Education F:^ograrn 
Future Education Plans 
Marks , ' 



Sample Items, Codings or Comment 

Male — 1, female — 2; also analysed separately 
in combination with racial and ethnic groups in 
. some analyses. 

Xsian, Black, Hispanic, Portuguese, White, and 
Other each coded as a dichotomous variable. 
Elementary or high school education incomplete 
^ ^ 1; high school graduation = 2; further educa- 
tion ^3= 

Unskilled-or semiskilled ^ l;service4 skilled, or 
sales workers — 2; owners; managers, or prbfes- 
sionals ^ 3. 

Neitherparent in home ^ 1 ; one parent present 
= 2\ both parents present — 3; absent parent or 
guardian given same ranJc as one present in 
home. 

None — 1; one = 2; two = 3; three to five = 4; 

six or more — 5. 

Same as school experience.. 

Students of same racial or ethnic group as 
respondent: most ^ 1; about half = 2; few = 3. 
Same as school desegregation. 
Same as school desegregadon, 

Obtained from school records. 

: ^ .J ..... , . ' . ^ ^; , 

Sample Items^ Codings or Cottiment 

II items such as, ''Japanese Americans were 
held without trial in prison-like camps by U.S. 
government during the Seconci World War/' 
6 items such as, ''It would probably bother me if 
several families from racial or ethnic groups 
other than my own moved into my neigHbpr- 

ho^.''"" ' ^ 

6 items such as, "During this school year, I have 
chosen to sit at lunch with students of other racial 
and ethnic groups." ^ : , 

Vocational; college, and business each coded 
dichotdmously. ' ' 

College and other education each coded dichot- 
omously. ... 

^Mostly A's— 8; mostly A's and 7; rnt)Stiy 
B's — 6; mostly B's and C's'^^; mostly C's.^4i^ 
mostly C's and D'^ = 3; mostly D's = 2; mostly 
D's and E's = L 
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• Girls report more positive integratioaattitudei and bahavior than do boys. Girls less ofteA 
report Ning in vocational programs ftrid more often report being in business programs* , 

• TTie percent ot'vvhites in the scHoolV individual ^d 
yean of integrated school experi^ftce predict student enrollment in a cbllege preparatiDn 

Jpr6|ram; college aspirations are also predicted by percent white in the school, but not by 
. ; th9 other control variables. . . ^ C v ^ ^ 

. By removing the efFects of the control va^gbles, the significant and partial correlations between 
school integration practice and school clitnatt take on ;added importance. The six school 
^integration practices and the 13 schc^l climate characterisUcS iilcorpbrated in the study are all, 
significantly related to student integratioji attitudes and behaviors (tables 4 and 5). These practices 
and climata characteristics, however, show little or no associations with the other outcbme 
variables of the study: integration knomedge, program choice, aspirations, and marks. , , 

Among the school integration practices, racial mixing and racial faimiess show the highest 
controlled partial Correlations with student intepatipn attitudes and behaviors. Racial mixing 
shows the highest correlation wiA interracial attitudf s (.4 1 ) and behaviors (.43). Racial fairness is 
close behind with correlations of .36 and .37* respective^. These correlations are'^quite strong, 
given that the efTects pf many '"out^frschool" factors that also affect student attitudes and 
behaviors have been removed from tjiis association. Staff modeling, security, staff support for 
integration, and multicultural expoiure also show positive associations with student inte^^cial 
attitudes and behaviors at high leyfels—comparable, in fact, tomanyx^f die ''out-of-schoor' factbrs 
controlled for in the analysis. ^ 

Nf arli( all flie school climate characteristics are slightly but signifiQaiitly related to integration 
attituciesjand behaviors in the expected direction when controlled for student backp'ound, prirf 
interracial experience, and percent white in the school. The single negative correlation suggests 
that the exfent pf student cliques in the school i& associated with less positive integration 
knowledge, attitudes, and behavior. Ten of the 13'asp0bts of cljmate— community, accessibility 
and receptivity, involve^^ent, learning orientation, expressiveness^ goal direction,; challenge, 
dealing with problems, options, Jnd influence distribution— are signifi^atitly associated with the 
choice of a college program, cbllege aspirations, marks, or more thanjdrie of these outcomes. , 

the partial correlations between school practices and school climate are in the same direction 
for boys and girls of the separate race and national origin minority groups and cities as they are for 
the total sample. This cori^istency suggests, that effective schcNol integration practices and favorable 
school climate are generally benfft^ to all subgroups in all four cities, ratherthan beneficial to the 
integration for sonje subgroupis' or cities and detrimental to that of others, 

Becauselhere are 19 independent variables, 14 control variabres, ahd nine oujcpmes, there is,a 
risk of exploitation of a few signincant relationships arising by chance from' hi^ij^ that ara 
analyzed. To guard against this possibility, canonical ahd-multiple correlations were computed. 
The canonical correlation of the causal variables with the outcomes is significant beyond the .001 
level, and shows that the probability of chance relations between these sets of variables is very low. 
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SUMMARY 



After accounting for the efibcts of the control variables, all of the six school practices and 13 
school climate characteristics show significant correlations with student interracial attitudes and 
behavior, but not with student interracial Icnowledge, The partial correlation between school 
practices and school climate are in the same direction for boys and girls of separate race and 
national origin minority groups and cities as they are for the total sample. 

Students who exhibit positive interracial attitudes and behaviors also report extensive 
experience with the six school integration practices, and rate their school climate high (except for 
groupings, which they rate low). Thus, the schools with the most positive student interracial 
attitudes and behaviors are those with the highest proportion of students involved in the six 
integration practices and the highest proportion of students who rate their school climate favorably. 

These findings do not prove causality, but the argument that these characteristics afTect student 
integration is strengthened by many other supporting survey and experimental studies. Further- 
more, these characteristics are alierable— they are under the control of a school to improve and 
maintain at high, positive levels. The ma^itude of their association with positive student attitudes 
and behaviors varies, suggesting that some efForts will be more productive than others (table 6). 



TABLE 6 

DIFFERENTIAL EFFECT OF SCHOOL PRACTIGES* RELATED TO 

STUDENT iNTEGRATiON 
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NOTE: CorreJations of .06 and ,08 are, respectively, significant at the .05 and .01 levels. 
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APPENDIX 

EVIDENCE ON SIX SCHOOL PRACTICES RELATED TO 
STUDENT INTEGRATION FROM PREVIOUS RESEARCH 
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sfikjgfU nutwi'rtie^. Vhc rupoti on ihis study can he cibtainud by writing \u Dr= Wilhnin J. ncnnvn or Hr, 
Hcfhort I. Wiilhorp, TDR A^^oom^. In^,. 3H5 HllitU Sirt^ei, Ncwtun. MnssacluiHotts O^lfi^l. 
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NOTES 

.__ 



. 1. St. John, Nancy H., ^'School Racial Context and the Aspirations of Ninth Graders/' Unpublished paper, 1973, p. 

. 85. • . . 

2. The public school is limited in its influence on a student's racial attitudes and behaviors. Many other public and 
private institutions also play a role, as does the nuclear family. For tlie purposes of this study, factors that are beyond the 
control of the public school are termed "unalterable," and factors that most schools do have control over are termed 
"alterable," However, since unalterable factors do aflect' student integradon^ tlieir effects are controlled for in the 
analysis. 

3. Our experience and review of previous studies indicate that school practices such as racial mixing and multicultural 
exposure do alToct the extent and quality of student integration in schools. By focusing on char^icteristits that schools can 
coritroK our research can have practical application in guiding school improvement efforts aimed at improving relations 
between students of different race and national origin backgrounds. 

4. See. for example; Henderson, R.D., and von Euler, *'What Research and Experience ,Teach Us About 
Desegregating Large Northern Cities," Clearinghouse for Civil Rights Research, 7{ I ), 1 979; Gay, G., * 'Viewing tlie 
Pluralistic Ciassrcxsm As a Cultural Microcosm." £"c/i^cfi//o/ia/ Research Quarterlw 2(4 ), 1 978, pp. 45-59; Brookover, 
W,, el aL, "Elementary School Social Climate and Sch^l Achievement/' /l/?i^nca/i Educational Research JountaL 
15, 1978, pp. 301-31 8; /Genova, WJ., School Climate Handbook, 1976-77, Massachusetts; Department of 
Education, Bureau of Research and A'^^^'ssment, 1977. 

5. Genova, W.J., School Climate Handbook, 1976-77, Massachusetts; Department of Education, Bureau of 
Research and Assessment, 1977., , 

6. These procedures have been followed successfully in measuring and improving school climate=with consultant 
'assistance=in over 20 secondary schools in the past 3 years. ... 

7. AUport^ Gordon W., The Nature cfFre/udice, Reading, Mass.: A'ddison- Wesley, 1 954. See also: DeVries, D.L., ei 

al, Bi racial Learning Teams and Race Relations m the Classroofii: Four Field Experiments on Teams-Games- 

Tournaments, Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University, 1977; Slavin, R.E., and N. A. Mad^m, School Practices 

That Improve Race Relations: A Reanalysis, Report #264, Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University, Center for the 

Social Organization of Schools, 1 978, ^ 

. • ^ i 

8. Cooperative lenining teams are typically groups of four to six students of diffdreht racial backgrounds, achievement 
levels, and sex that are assigned learning tasks varying from rote memory to problem solving. Several kinds of 
cooperative learning techniques Have been developed and tested in 'actual classroom practice. In a technigue called 
"Teams-Games=Toumament (TGT),*' teammates study together and help each other to learn academic material. At 
least once a week, the members of each team compete witli members of otlier teams in simple academic games to gain 
points for tlicir respective teams. This competitibn, t_he games tournament, takes place between students of 
approximately equal past achievement. In this way, each student has an approximatoly equal and substantial chance to 
contribute to the cumulative score of his or her team, A weekly newsletter contains team standings and recognizes 
students who have made outstanding contributions to their team scores. TGT is the most thoroughly researched of the 
techniques; used that involve cooperative learning teams. It is also the only technique now available for which positive 
impact on academic achievement as well as on interracial attitudes and behaviors is documented. The impact of 
ccjoperativc learning teams on interracial attitudes and behaviors is oteerved regardless of whether the teams compete. 

Several variations of cooperative learning teams have also been found td promote positive race relations in schools. 
Aronson et al. ( 1978) used an approach called "Jigsaw Teaching" in several elementary classrooms in Austin, Texas. 
Wigcl et al. (1975 ) used a more general team •technique and (bund increased cross-ethnic helping behavior in mixed 
black, Chicano, and Anglo secoiidar^^chool classes in Denver, Colorado. Slavin (1977) used a technique called 
''Student-Teftfns- Achievement Divisions" to increase cross= racial liking and helping in u Baltimore, Maryland, junior 
high school. Genova and Madoff( 1 975 ) and Thomas et ah ( 1 977) observed improved student integration in part^ime 



magnet educational programs that featured intensive, cooperative team efforts. Oncparticularly successtul otTbrt sent 
interracial teams o(^\iy and suburbun students into that city to learn public transportation routes and to interview. people 
along the way and at certain public fflcilities. When the urban minority students realized that their street kavvy was 
appreciated by suburban whites, most of svhoni svere fearful of the city , their esteem and initiating behavior.^^oared, and 
spec fa 1 interracial bonds svere established that endured find deepened ihrougfiout the program. In contrast, other 
programs that merely mixed students by race and national origin for individual student or teacher-directed activities had 
small or even negative etTects on racial attitudes and behavior. * . 

For further information on these techniques, see: Slavin, and N.A. Madden, School Practices Thai Improve 
Rcwe Relations: A Reanalysis, Report #264. Baltimore. Md.; Johns Hoekins University. Center for the Social 
Organization of Schools, 1978: Johnson, D,. and Johnson. Learning Toffeihet and Alone, Englevvood Cliffs, NJ.: 
Prenti'ce=HalL, 1975: Wigel, R.H.. EX. Wisner, and S.W. Cook. 'The Impact of Cooperative Learning Experience on 
Cross-Ethnic Relations and Attituoes/'Voi/ma/ of Social Issues, 31, 1975. pp, 219-244. Slavin, R;E. "How Student 
Learning Teams Can Integrate^the Desegregated Clmsro^m " Infegrateci Education, 15(6). 1977, pp. 56-58; Genova, 
W J andM.K. M^do(f\ Evaluafion Repo rt: Metropo liian Cultural Allia nee Ed u cation Project, Newton, M ass. :TDR 
Associates, Inc. 1975: Thomas, G.B., et aL, The CharacieHstics oj Part-Time Educational Programs That Best 
'.Achieve Iniegration Outcomes and School Impact, Newton. Mass.: TDR Associates, Inc. 1977; Aro^son, Elliot, The 
Jigsaw Classroom, Beverly Hills. CaliL: Sage Publications, 1978. 

9. See. for example: St. John, Nancy H., School Desegregation Outcofnes jbr Children, New York; Wiley, 1975: 
Hil!man, S.B,, and GXls, Davenport, "Teacher Behtivior in Desegregated SchcxDls," Paper presented at the American 
Educational Research Associatjpn Annual Conference. 1977; Ncvas. S.R.. "Factors in Desegregation and 
Integration," Equal Opportunity RevieK 1977; Gordon. L., An Acculturation Analysis of Negro and White High 
School Students: Tfie Effects of Social and^ Acadenuc Behavior on Initial Close Interracial Association at the 
Secondary' School Level, Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University, 1966; Forehand. G.A., et a\\ Conditiofis and 
Processes of Effective School Desegregation^ Princeton, NJ.; Educational Testing Service. 1976. 

10. Briggs, W., "From Isolation to Integradon in the Classroom." Integrated Education, 16(5), 1978. 

I L St, John, Nancy H., School Desegregation Outcomes for Children, New York: Wiley, 1 975,: Nevas, S.R. "Factors 
in Desegregation and Integration," Equal Opportunity Review, 1677. 

12. Gordon. E.W., and C.R. BTo\yne\YrPreparatipn of Publicwioks on Progress in Conipensatory Education and 
Desegregation Programs, New York; Columbia University, \ 9%^jj 

13. Forehand. G.A,, et af , Conditions and Processes of Effective School Desegregation, Princeton, NJ.: Educational 
Testing Service. 1976. 

14, Strickler, J., "A Model for Curriculum Intervention in the Desegregytion-lntegratiqn Process,'' Paper presented ^ 
the American Educational Research Association Annual Meeting, 1974. 

15, Hillman, S B., and G.G. LDavenport, ''Teacher Behavior in Desegregated Schools," Paper presented at the 
American Educational Research Association Annual Conference. 1 977, 

16, See.^lor example: Jackson, G., and C. Cosca, "The Inequalities of Educational Opportunities in the Southwest: An 
Observational Study of Ethnically Mixed Classrooms," American Educational Research JountaL 1 1(3), Summer 
1974; Rosenthal, R., and L. Jacobson, Pygmalion in the Classroom: Teacher Expectations and Pupils' Intellectual 
Development, New York: Holt, Rinchart, and Winston, 1968. 

1 7. Forehand, G,A,, et al„ Conditions and Processes cf Effective School Desegregation, Princeton. NJ.: Educational 
Testing Service, r976. 

.l8".Tumage, M., The Principal As Change-Agent in Desegregation, Chicago, III.: Integrated Educational Associaijon, 

1972: , " " ^ : 

1 9. Violent Schools— Safe Schools: The Safe School Reporl to the Congress, Washingtojn, D.C.: US, Departmeni of 
Health, Educadon, and Welfare, 1978. ' 

20. Violent SchoolsSafe Schools: The Safe School Report to the Congress, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, 1978. ■ 
f * 
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2L Jones, J, W., Discipline Cnsisin Schools: Ute Problem, Causes t and Seirchjor Soluncms, National School Public 
KQlaUons Associai\on-, (Educarion 1973. \ 

22. Vipleni SchoolsSafe Schools: The Safe Schaol Repori to the Congress, Washington, D.Ca VS, Bepartmentof 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1978, p. 10. . f 

23. Metz, MM.. Classrooms and Corridors: The Crisis of Authority in Desegregated Secondary Schools, Berkeley, 
Calif/:. University of California Press. 1978. p. 244. 

24. Howard, and J J. Jenkins, "Improving Discipline in the Secondain' Schools: A Catalogue of Alternatives to 
Repression^ EUC Docum^nV, Q%1 mo 

25. MeLz* Classrooms and' Corridors: The Crisis of Authority in Desegregated Secondary Schools, Berkeley, 
Calit^ University of California Press, 197^ 

26. The research on optimal ratios of white and minority studenLs is also unclear. 

27. Pettigrew, T.. Report to the Honorable Judge Paul Egly in respx)nse to the minute order of February 27, 1978, 
Crawford v. Board of Education of the City of Los Angeles, 1 978, case no. 82''2=845-, Los Angeles County Superior 
Court. ' 

28. St. John. N.H., School Desegregation Outcomes for Children, New York: Wiley, 1 975: Gordon, E.W., and C.R, 
BrownelK Preparation cf Publications on Progress in Compensatory' Education and Desegregation Programs, New 
York: Columbia University, 1972. 

29. Forehand, G. A., et al., Conditions and Processes of Effective School Desegregation. Princeton, N J.: Educational 
esting Service, 1976. 



30. Gordon, L.~, An Acculturation Analysis of Negro and White High School Students: The Effects of Social and 
Academic Behavior on Initial Close Interracial Association at the Secondary' School Level, Detroit, Mich.; Wayne 
State University, 1966. - - ■ 

31. See, for example: David Tyack, The One Best System: A History of American Urban Education^ Harvard 
University Press, 1974. 

32. Mercer, J. R., ''Adolescent Prejudice: A Commentary," Paper prepared for the National Invitational Conference on 
Adolescent Prejudice* and Its Im*plications in the Schools, Berkeley, Calif., 1976, 

33. See, for example: Sanks, J. A., Presentation at the Annual MeeUng of the AsscKiation for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, San Francisco* Calif., 1978; Cortes, CE., Presentation at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association tor Supervision and Curriculum Development^ San Francisco, Calif., 1978; and Gay, G., Differential 
Dyadic Interaction of Wfick and J^Vhite Teachers With Black and White Pupils in Recently Desegregated Social 
Studies Cia^rooms: A Function of Teacher and Pupil Ethnicity, Final report, Austjn, Tex.: Texas Univereity, Austin, 

1974. :^ 

34. See, tor example; Slavin. R.E., '"How Student Learning Tdams Can Inte|i^ate the Desegrt gated Classroom,'' 
Integrated Education, 15(6 ), 1977, pp. 56-58; Slavin, R,E., and N,A, MaddQn, School PracticeJ that Improve Race 
Relations: A Reanalvsis, Report #264, Baltimore, Md.; Johns Hopkins University, Center for the Social Organization 
of SchcK)ls, 1978. . ^ 

35. Forehand, d.A., et B\.\ Condiiions and^Processes ^ Effective School Desegregation, Princeton, N.J.: Educational 
Testing Service, 1976; Thomas, G.B., et al., The Characteristics of Part-Time Edi4cational Programs^ Tliat Best 
A chie ve Integra tio n Ou tcomes a nd Sch oo I Impact, Newton , Mass . ; TD RAssociates,Inc., 1977:Genova,WJ,, and 
M.K. MadofT, Evaluation Report: i^feiropoliiah Cultural Alliance Education Projects Newton, Mass,: TDR 
Associates, Inc., 1975. ^ . ^ . 

'36. the foregoing is not a^rgument 'against the use of multicultural exposure, but rather an argument for the inclusion of^ 
a smiing experiential component. For example, cooperativejeaming teams, field trips, pardcipation in cultural events. 
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clubs, social events, and^ assembly prograrns all offer actiyi^cs^at may be combined with multicultural education, f^r 
^ further guidelines on multicultural educatfpn. see: Forehan^^G.A., and M. Ragosta, A Handbook for Ime^mmi 

t-^ 5cAoo/m^, Pnneetan, NJ.: EducationarTesting Se^^^ 

37. Our study has defflolTstrated this fact, and it supports other stu^s as well as the intuitive observatiuns of many 
practitioners and lay observers of schools. ^ 

}-%Jmqo%. and B,S. Moos, "Classroom Social Climate and Student Absences and Grades," Jounml of 

EducaiionQl Psychology, 1 978; Brookover, W.. et al., "Elementary School Social Climate and School Achievemerit/' 
American Educational Research JournaL 15, 1978. pp. 301-318; Genova. VVJ , and H.J. Walbcrg. School Climate 
Handbook, 1976-77, MaSvsichusetts: Department of Education, Bureau of Research and Assessment, 1977,. 

I ^ 

. 39. J t is important here to understand and recognize the dilTerence between expressiveness and disruption, As denned 
here, expressive behavior is a constructive part of the learning and development process. Sometimes, what students may 
label as "expressing myself is (intentionally or unintentignally) disruptive to learning. 

40. In following these procedures, we strongly recommend that a school have inside or-outside assistance from a person 
or, persons skilled and experienced in '-organizational development" in schools. As used here, organizational . 
development refers to the application of behavioral science knowledge for increasing the organizational health and 
efreciiveness of a schcK)K . -., 

4L These schools are in Massachusetts, where the study was conducted. ^ 

42. Thomas, G.B., et al., The Characteristics of Part-Time Educational Programs T^at Best AchiemJntegratipn 
Outcomes and School Inipacu Ne%vton, Mass.: TDR Associates, Inc., 1977j\ 
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